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Introduction 


The outlying regional shopping cen- 
ter has come into prominence princi- 
pally since 1945. A moderate number 
have been built, and many more have 
been considered and studied to deter- 
mine their potential feasibility as busi- 
ness enterprises. 

The proposed Center in the Town of 
Mount Pleasant, Westchester County, 
New York, furnishes perhaps the first 
instance of an entirely different type 
of study. In this case, the governing 
authorities of the Town decided to ob- 
tain an exhaustive and impartial re- 
port, evaluating all probable effects 
upon the Town and its economy, if the 
Center were to be built. They consid- 
ered that this information was essen- 
tial to them, in order to provide a 
sound basis for deciding whether to 
amend the local zoning, so as to per- 
mit construction of the Center. 

This article is a brief condensation 
of the consultants’ report. It must be 
emphasized that the consultants were 
not retained to recommend whether or 
not this Shopping Center should be 
built, but only to determine its effects 
upon the Town. 


I. Description of Shopping Center 
Project 


The basic information in this Section 
was supplied by National Suburban 
Centers Inc. (N.S.C.), the prospective 
developers and owners of the Graham 
Estates—Town of Mount Pleasant Re- 
gional Retail Shopping Center. 


LOCATION 


75 acre tract (part of Graham Estates) 
situated west of and in the bend of 
the Saw Mill River Parkway, ap- 
proximately one mile north of Haw- 
thorne Circle, in unincorporated ter- 
ritory within the Town of Mount 


Pleasant, 
York. 


Westchester County, New 
(See accompanying map.) 


DEVELOPMENT OF SITE 


10 acres to be occupied by store build- 
ings and landscaped mall. 

50 acres to be used for automobile 
parking spaces, roads, entrances, and 
landscaping. 

15 acres of side-hill to be left in natu- 
ral state. 

Two separate vehicular accesses to site. 


BUILDINGS TO BE CONSTRUCTED 
Floor Area 


One (or two) 
Specialty Shops 

Theater, 800-1200 seats 
(not definite) 


Department Store 
about 260,000 sq. ft. 


10,000 sq. ft. 


42-45 small stores, 
various sizes > about 230,000 sq. ft. 
Restaurant / 


Total 500,000 to 525,000 sq. ft. 


PARKING AREAS 


Minimum size: 1,500,000 sa. ft., giving 
an acceptable ratio of 3 sq. ft. of 
parking to each 1 sq. ft. of floor area 
of buildings. 

Total capacity: 4,000 to 5,000 passenger 
cars. 


ESTIMATED CONSTRUCTION COST 


Buildings $4,000,000 

Roads, Parking 
Areas, Land- 
scaving and 
Utilities $1,000,000 to $1,560,000 


Total $5,000,000 to $5,500,000 


SERVICES AND FACILITIES TO BE PROVIDED 
BY NATIONAL SUBURBAN CENTERS INC. 


Access bridge over Saw Mill 
Parkway to Marble Avenue 
Access roadway connection to Route 
100, with underpass at Taconic Park- 
way 

Private police force 

Private fire service 

Connections to existing sanitary sewers 


River 


Provision for discharge of storm water 
into Saw Mill River 

Fire alarm system (if required by un- 
derwriters) 

Contract garbage disposal 

Water extension to site 

Maintenance of roadways and parking 
areas on site, and of access road 
through abutting property 


TRADE AREA 


About 40 municipalities in Westchester 
County, situated within 30 minutes 
driving time. 

Number of families in Trade 
Area (1940): 

Families estimated to trade 
at Center, based on 1940 
Census: 


162,112 


18,200* 


ANNUAL SALES VOLUME, 1952* 
“Shopping Goods” 


Food 


$28,600,000 
12,100,000 


Total $40,700,000 


ADJOINING RESIDENTIAL DEVELOPMENT 
undertaken 


Centers Inc 


None contemplated to be 
by National Suburban 


II. Employment Opportunities, and 
Effect on Economy of the Town 


On the basis of available releases of 
1948 U. S. Census of Business data, in- 
terpreted in conjunction with the more 
complete statistics for 1939, plus evalu- 
ation of observed changes and trends, 
it appears that the total retail employ- 
ment for the entire Town of Mount 
Pleasant in 1950 approximates 1,000 
persons, including working proprietors. 
N.S.C. estimates that employment at 


*As recalculated by McHugh and Mc- 
Crosky, in the light of modifications in the 
size of the Center decided upon after N.S.C.’s 
original sales volume estimate: and with 
appropriate adjustments based on_ time- 
distance driving factors applied to the poten- 
tiai contributory public, coupled with allow- 
ances for increase of population to 1952 (in 
the case of Sales Volume) 
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THE AGE OF SPECIALIZATION 


The article appearing in this issue by T. T. McCrosky is another indication 
that communities are giving increasing recognition to the need for expert advice 
and careful analysis before approval is given for the construction of large com- 
mercial or industrial projects within their boundaries. This is particularly true 
of the smaller cities where one large enterprise may provide sufficient employ- 
ment to double the previous population. Under such conditions the economic 
and social impact can be terrific and may well change the entire character of 
the ccmmunity. The greater burden on schools. sewer and water systems, and 
highways, may well ccunterbalance the increased payrolls and taxes which may 
be cbtained. 





Another fact frequently overlooked is that research indicates that for every 
emplcyee of a basic industry, there will be needed at least one employee in a 
secondary service job—thus doubling the problem of assimilation. The magni- 
tude of the problems to be faced can only be brought out through careful anal- 
ysis by professional consultants. 


Technical Advice 


In this age of specialization, it can be truly said that an expert is one who 
knows more and more about less and less. Developers of large shopping cen- 
ters have for years used expert consultants to advise on the various phases of 
their projects. 


In an article by David D. Bohannon of San Mateo, California, which appeared 
recently in the American City, he has this to say: 

“An indication of the complexity of the problems involved in the develop- 
ment of shopping centers is a list of the technical experts customarily retained 
when a large regional center is built: 


1. Market Analyst 


2. Traffic Engineer 

3. Land Planning Engineer specializing in shopping center layout 
4. Real Estate Broker specializing in commercial leases 

5. Merchandising Consultant 


6. Architect 
Landscape Architect.” 


If an experienced businessman feels it is a sound investment to retain some 
seven different technical consultants on a single project in order to assure a 
proper location and an economically sound venture, it seems obvious that the 
cities can well afford to take equai care in ascertaining that proposed commerciai 
or industrial projects will be an asset and not a detriment to their community. 
The Town of Mt. Pleasant is to be congratulated for their foresight. 

S.H.M. 


U. L. I. TRUSTEES AND COMMITTEES 


Officers, Trustees and Committees of the Urban Land Institute will hold a 
series of meetings in Chicago during the week of May 6. Matters on the agenda 
will include the formal organization of the Industrial Development Council 
under the chairmanship of Walter S. Schmidt of Cincinnati and the current 
program of the J. C. Nichols Foundation Committee of which Richard J. Seltzer 
is chairman. 

Under the chairmanship of Boyd T. Barnard, the Central Business District 
Council is concentrating much of its attention this year on the preparation of a 
Handbook on central business district problems. The Drafting Committee of the 
Council will meet to further its work on the Handbook. 
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Expressways and Off-Street 
Parking 
The February issue of the Citizens 
Development Committee Bulletin, Cin- 


cinnati, contains an excellent state- 
ment on off-street parking and free- 
way construction which might well 
apply to any major city. This state- 
ment says: 

“The Expressways project should 
help free downtown streets by chan- 
neling away from them the great bulk 
of the through traffic and buses from 
outlying areas. However, the value of 
the Expressways will certainly be 
limited unless there are adequate off- 
street parking facilities to go with 
them. 

“The main goal of the Master Plan 
in regard to off-street parking is for 
the city to acquire properties for park- 
ing purposes in the downtown area 
through the power of eminent domain. 
These would be open lots initially with 
possible conversion to open-decked 
structures where desirable. These 
properties would be financed by in- 
come from parking service (such as 
parking meter revenue). They would 
be operated by private interests with 
the provision that they be retained for 
parking services. 

“The Master Plan calls for location 
of such parking facilities at various 
places on all four sides of the down- 
town business district. The aim would 
be to make all parts of the central 
business district equally available to 
parking areas. Any concentration of 
off-street parking facilities that would 
result in congestion of major streets 
would be avoided.” 











ANALYSIS OF SHOPPING 
CENTER, MOUNT PLEASANT, 
NEW YORK 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the Shopping Center would total at 
least 1200 persons, exclusive of holiday 
season extras but including regular 
part time employees. The Center 
would thus increase retail employment 
from the present figure of 1,000 to a 
new total of 2,200. A large proportion 
of the part time workers would logi- 
cally be drawn from the Town, thus 
increasing the income of existing resi- 
dent families by approximately $150,- 
000. 

In Table I, it is estimated that at least 
200 of the 1,000 full time employees 
would want to settle permanently in 
the Town, necessitating that new liv- 
ing quarters be built. This group 
should add somewhat over $1,000,000 
to the earning economy of Town resi- 
dents. Such estimates as this are based 
on necessarily approximate average 
weekly earnings figures furnished by 
N.S.C. 

Bearing in mind the present retail 
payroll of $1,750,000, part of which goes 
to workers living outside the Town, 
the Shopping Center is anticipated to 
add at least $1,150,000 annual payroll 
to present and future Town residents 
only. The increment in retail payroll 
earnings would thus be 60 per cent or 
more. 

Using 1940 Census data for the aver- 
age equivalent rent of all dwelling 
units in the Town, it is estimated by 
accepted statistical methods that gross 
total income of all residents, as of 1950, 
is of the order of magnitude of $40,- 
000,000. The direct effect of the Shop- 
ping Center on total resident income 
would therefore be to effectuate an in- 
crease of approximately three per cent. 


III. Housing Demand and Character 

Referring again to Table I, it is 
shown that the demand for employee 
housing would add $700,000 to the as- 
sessed value of the Town, assuming 
representative figures of $10,000 houses 
assessed at $3,500 each. 

If N.S.C.’s Shopping Center is built 
in Mount Pleasant rather than in some 
other Westchester town, it is logical to 
expect that the advantage of nearness 
to a complete group of shops, with no 
traffic congestion, would influence many 
families to select Mount Pleasant for 
their future home rather than choosing 
some other town. It is estimated that 
there would be 150 of these new fam- 
ilies, over and above normal antici- 
pated population growth of the Town. 
They would form part of the upper 
middle and higher income groups, and 


PRINCIPAL FEEDER ROADS TO SHOPPING CENTER 
qemeeme TOWN & STATE ROADS 
mame PARKWAYS 


could be anticipated to build homes 
averaging in the $20,000 price class. 
The 10-year (1950-1960) housing de- 
mand to be expected from each of its 
three principal sources may be tabu- 
lated as follows: 
Normal population growth 
970 new homes 
Shopping Center employees 
200 new homes 
Other new residents attracted 
by the Center 150 new homes 


Total 1,320 new homes 
It should be observed that 74 per cent 
of this anticipated growth is normal 
expectation, and only 26 per cent would 
be induced by the Shopping Center. 

In view of the extent of postwar 
residential building that has already 
taken place, and the large anticipated 
volume of further new construction, 
the Town can ill afford to delay posi- 
tive steps to guide and control the 
quality and extent of its imminent de- 
velopment. The present zoning ordi- 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 





nance provides inadequate protection 
against mass construction of minimum 
sized houses on lots of inadequate area. 
If the established pattern of the Town 
is to be preserved, it is essential that 
the recent studies toward modernizing 
the zoning ordinance and map be 
pushed to early completion and enact- 
ment. Subdivision Regulations and a 
Building Code are also’. urgently 
needed. 

Mount Pleasant is now the beach- 
head of the tidal wave of population 
which is steadily sweeping northward 
from Southern Westchester and New 
York. Whether the Shopping Center 
is built in Mount Pleasant or in some 
nearby town, it will be impossible to 
erect impregnable barriers against this 
normal and_ inevitable population 
sweep. It will do no good to tell the 
sea not to come in. The better course 
for Mount Pleasant will be to guide its 
surge, by means of careful planning 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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TABLE I. 


ANALYSIS OF SHOPPING CENTER EMPLOYMENT AND HOUSING DEMAND BY 


EMPLOYEES 





Total Employment at Shopping Center 1,200 
Full Time (40 hours per week) 1,000 
Regular Part Time (about 21 hours per week) 200 


Additional Seasonal Peak Employment 


Not considered 


Proportion of full time employees assumed to desire to live within 








5 miles of Center 67% 
Number of full time employees assumed to desire to live in Mount 

Pleasant (including Villages) 75% of 67% of 1,000 500 

Number presumed to live in furnished rooms 290 

Balance needing houses or apartments 210 

Assumed vacant houses and apartments available 10 

Estimated required number of new houses 200 


Average Sale Price of new houses 
Average Assessed Value 


Increment of Assessed Value, for 200 houses 


Distribution of Assessed Value Increment 


Mt. Pleasant—outside 
Thornwood $400,000 
Hawthorne 150.000 
Valhalla 50,000 

Pleasantville 

North Tarrytown 

Briarcliff Manor in Mt. Pleasant 


Total 


and wise regulations, and thus to con- 
trol the force of its impact upon the 
Town. 


IV. Effect on Traffic Flow 

Just as the modern highway and 
automobile have made it possible for 
families to change their place of living 
and move far out into suburban and 
country locations, so also are they pro- 
ducing fundamental changes in shop- 
ping habits. As more express high- 
ways are built, and as the trend to 
disperse industry and population from 
congested centers to the peripheries of 
cities continues, it is only logical that, 
in metropolitan areas especially, retail 
business should seek locations that are 
convenient to the dispersed population 
as well as free from the congestion and 
delays of the traditional centers of 
trade. 

Figures supplied by N.S.C. anticipate 
that the peak hour traffic to and from 
the Center on a normal business day 
will be approximately 3,100 cars. This 
volume is divided between the four 
arms of the parkways converging at 
Hawthorne Circle, and various state, 
county and town highways that are 
logical feeder routes. These principal 
routes are marked on the accompany- 
ing sketch map. Study of the road 
pattern and established driving habits 
leads to the conclusion that 87 per cent 
of all Shopping Center traffic will use 
the parkways exclusively, and that only 
13 per cent will come and go on the 
local feeder routes. 

The maximum additional traffic on 
any local feeder route is calculated to 
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$10,000 each 
$3,500 each 
$700,000 


$600.000 


50,000 
30,000 
20,000 


$700,000 


be only 65 cars in the normal peak 
hour, one way (about one car per min- 
ute). The comfortable capacity of this 
particular highway is at least 400 cars 
per hour one way, and the Shopping 
Center peak hour occurs in the mid- 
afternoon when other traffic is very 
light. It has been concluded that the 
Shopping Center will not cause traffic 
congestion on any local feeder street 
or highway. 

The comfortable capacity of the four 
arms of the parkway combined, each 
carrying two lanes of traffic toward 
Hawthorne Circle, is at least 10,000 
cars per hour one way. The normal 
combined peak hour Shopping Center 
traffic on these four parkway arms 
would be only 1,570 vehicles one way. 
occurring when other parkway traffic 
is far from peak proportions. 

The above analysis is based on peak 
hour traffic on normal weekdays. The 
estimated Shopping Center volumes 
will be materially exceeded at seasonal 
buying peaks such as the Christmas 
and Easter periods. Even at these 
times, however, no congestion is an- 
ticipated which could be directly at- 
tributed to the Center. 

The Shopping Center’s automobile 
parking areas will be designed to ac- 
commodate 4,000 to 5,000 cars. The an- 
ticipated normal peak hour customer 
parking load is only 1,900 cars, to which 
must be added the vehicles of em- 
ployees. There is evidently a very con- 
siderable leeway for abnormal peaks 
such as Christmas season shopping, and 
for future increases in business and 
parking demand. 


V. Effect on Adjacent Properties 


There is much vacant subdivided and 
unsubdivided land in the Town, and to 
a lesser extent in the villages, which is 
available for future residential devel- 
opment. As noted in Section III, more 
effective zoning and subdivision con- 
trols are urgently needed to assure the 
desired character of building opera- 
tions. 

The construction of a Shopping Cen- 
ter in the elbow of the Parkway would 
have no substantial direct effects on 
any vacant properties except the lands 
actually adjacent to it. These will logi- 
cally become immediately ripe for de- 
velopment, at least to the extent that 
the Center creates demand for the 
housing of its higher income em- 
ployees. 

For the purpose of analysis, the ‘“ad- 
jacent land” is considered to embrace 
196.3 acres. Table II shows what is con- 
sidered to be a reasonable and suitable 
development. It would be unwise to 
encourage the premature subdivision 
of other lands into building lots, for 
which there is no demonstrated de- 
mand at present. 

The Shopping Center and the traffic 
it creates are not considered to produce 
any adverse effects, due to proximity, 
on the Thornwood properties situated 
across the Saw Mill River Parkway. 
The noise of the normal parkway traf- 
fic, and the noise of the railroad trains 
are far greater deleterious influences 
on property values than the nearness 
of the Shopping Center. 

One additional effect of the Shopping 
Center on nearby properties remains 
to be mentioned. Residential tax de- 
linquent lots foreclosed in rem by the 
Town should have greater saleability 
and bring a better price because of the 
Shopping Center. 


VI. Effect on Business Districts 


ve ? 2 
Ii is no lunger a question of whether 


suburban shopping centers will be 
built, but only where they will be 
built. If the proposed regional Shop- 


ping Center is not constructed in the 
elbow of the Saw Mill River Parkway, 
south of the village of Pleasantville, 
another location will be found. It may 
be expected to be as close to Haw- 
thorne Circle as possible, since that is 
the most important traffic focus in cen- 
tral Westchester. Wherever located, 
the Center will take some existing 
trade from certain types of stores with- 
in a 15 mile radius, but it will 
generate new traffic which will pro- 
duce trade in nearby business 
districts. 

Advance data from the 1948 Census 
of Business an unprecedented 


also 


new 


reveal 
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TABLE II. 


REASONABLE RESIDENTIAL DEVELOPMENT ON ADJACENT PROPERTY, AS 


RESULT OF SHOPPING CENTER 




















Assessed 
Acres Value 
Total Area of Affected Tracts Adjoining Site 271.3 $115,825 
Shopping Center Site 75 25,500 
Balance of Affected Tracts Adjoining Site 196.3 90,325 
Deductions: 
Land for Access Roads 5.4 2,525 
Land Unsuited for Building 132.3 32,500 
Land Available for Residence Use 58.6 55,300 
Deductions: 
New Streets and Public Uses (20% ) 11.6 10,900 
New Buildable Land 47.0 44,400 
100 lots @ 75x100, plus 15% for irreg. plottage 20 
50 lots @ 100x100, plus 13% for irreg. plottage 13 
Total Developed House Sites 33 31,200 
Balance still available for House Sites, but assumed not putinuse 14 13,200 
Present Assessed Land Value of 33 acres @ $950 per acre $31,200 
Assessed Value of Lots to be built on: 100 @ $675! 
50 @ $900 | 
112,500 
Increment in Assessed Land Value $81,300 
Assessed Value of House Construction 
100 @ $2,825 (a) | 
50 @ $6,100 (b) \ 
$587,500 
Added Assessed Value of Land and Houses $684,700 


Notes: (a) House and land assessed at $3,500, of which land is $675. 
(b) House and land assumed assessed at $7,000, of which land is $900. 


expansion of retail trade in the United 
States in the past decade, as well as 
marked geographical shifts in dollar 
values from central cities to suburbs. 
A preliminary release of 1948 data for 
Westchester indicates that the national 
trend is reflected in the County. 

Total dollar value of retail trade in 
Westchester cities and villages in 1948 
was 2.3 times 1939 sales, but reached 
three times the 1939 sales in unincor- 
porated territory. Thus, cities and vil- 
lages accounted for a smaller propor- 
tion of the total 1948 sales, while the 
remainder of the County increased its 
share to 10.2 per cent of all retail sales, 
as compared to only 8.3 per cent in 
1939. 

American merchants have tradition- 
ally been able to adjust to changing 
demands of competition. They im- 
prove the range and quality of their 
goods; they smarten up the appearance 
of their premises; and they emphasize 
services such as free delivery and 
charge accounts, which may not be 
featured by their principal competitors. 
Also, some of the “downtown” mer- 
chants have begun to provide offstreet 
parking for the convenience of their 
customers. 

The integrated Shopping Center is a 
new type of operation, with its success 
dependent on high volume of sales. 


The Shopping Center at Hawthorne 
expects to gross over $40,000,000 in 
about 45 stores. The adjoining village 
of Pleasantville also has approximately 
45 stores in the same trade classifica- 
tions, and their combined annual gross 
is currently estimated at only $2,500,- 
000. Obviously, the Shopping Center 
will have little dependence upon the 
trade it may draw from Pleasantville. 

As any new major shopping facility 
may be expected to divert some trade 
from nearby business districts, an 
analysis was first made of the maxi- 
mum adverse effects that these diver- 
sions would have on each district, 
without allowance for compensatory 


In Table III, the maximum 
unadjusted losses, which had been cal- 
culated for each type of store in each 
district, have been consolidated and 
then adjusted to allow for: 


factors. 


(a) Relative self-contained character 
of trading area 

(b) Walk-to-shop trading habits 

(c) Stability of charge account trade 

(d) New trade generated by Shop- 
ping Center traffic 

(e) Increased resident population due 
to Shopping Center. 


Referring to Table III, it will be seen 
that estimated maximum net diversions 
of sales in the general merchandise, 
apparel and furniture groups are shown 
as varying from 15 per cent for Val- 
halla to 30 per cent for Hawthorne. In 
the case of food sales, the diversions 
will naturally be much smaller, per- 
centagewise, and are indicated as run- 
ning between 3 and 10 per cent. 

The villages and the unincorporated 
communities of the Town do not, and 
apparently never have, catered to any 
substantial proportion of the demands 
of their residents for general merchan- 
dise, apparel and furniture. The bulk 
of this trade has always gone else- 
where. Shopping centers of truly re- 
gional type are too new to have built 
up any extensive statistical expericnce 
of their effects. There are indications, 
however, that the stimulus of competi- 
tion, and the evident advantages to be 
gained from catering to the new busi- 
ness generated by such Centers, may 
well produce increases in many kinds 
of retail trade and services in nearby 
business districts. 


VII. Effect on Municipal Finances 


In this Section, all figures have been 
derived by considering the Shopping 
Center, and the new residential con- 
struction resulting directly from it, to 
be the only two elements causing 
changes in assessed valuations, tax 
levies and tax rates. All other items 
have been held constant at their 1950 


TABLE III. EstimATeED MAXIMUM NET DIVERSIONS OF LocaL SALES From BUSINESS 
DISTRICTS IN MOUNT PLEASANT TO SHOPPING CENTER, AFTER 
ALLOWANCES FOR COMPENSATING FACTORS * 


Business District 


Apparel 

Furniture 
Hawthorne Loss: 
North Tarrytown Loss: 
Pleasantville Loss: 
Thornwood Loss: 
Valhalla Loss: 





General Merchandise 


Food Stores 


Stores 
30% Loss: 5% 
20 Loss: 10 
25 Loss: 10 
25 Gain: 10 
15 Loss: 3 


* Retail establishments such as gasoline stations, garages, restaurants, cafes, 
barbers, laundries, cleaners, tailors, florists, stationers, paint stores are deemed 
to be virtually unaffected by the Shopping Center, and this Table does not apply 


to them. 
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TABLE IV. ESTIMATES OF ADDED 


Item 


Road maintenance, due to added traffic 


Snow Removal, 2!2 miles of access roads 


Folice, 2 additional patrolmen 
Fire, protection to Shopping Center 


General Government, for 350 new 


families and their homes, built as 
result of Shopping Center. Increase 
results from governmental services 
to a larger population 

N. Y. State, Judiciary & County— 
Increases are result of Mt. Pleasant 
having a higher proportion of the 
County’s total assessed valuation 


School Districts—Increases are based 
on present costs per pupil in each 
District, and provide for new pupils 
in new families moving to the Town 
as the resuit of the Shopping Center 


ToTAL ADDED GOVERNMENT COSTS 


ESTIMATED TAXES PAID BY SHOPPING 
CENTER 


ESTIMATED TAXES Paip By NEw HoMEsS 


TOTAL OF NEW TAXES RECEIVABLE 


REDUCTION IN TAXES ON PROPERTY 
on 1950 Tax ROLL 


In no other way can a valid 
picture be presented, showing the ef- 
fects on municipal finances of the 
Shopping Center. 

As indicated in Section I, N.S.C. in- 
tends to provide all the physical facili- 
ties and accesses for the Center, with- 
out cost to the Town; and also to fur- 
nish its own police and fire protective 
services. The construction of the Cen- 
ter will therefore add very few items, 
all small, to the annual budget and tax 
levy of Mount Pleasant. These items 
are listed, with appropriate estimated 
amounts, in the upper part of Table IV. 
The bottcm of this Table the 
effect on total taxes receivable. There 
would be an estimated net decrease of 


values. 


shows 


TABLE V. EFFECT OF SHOPPING CENTER 


GOVERN MENTAL 
CENTER AND TO THE RESULTING NEW RESIDENTIAI 


Costs DUE TO THE SHOPPING 


CONSTRUCTION 


Taxing Classification or 
Amount Agency 
General Town Outside 
General Town 
General Town Outside 
Thornwood Fire District 


$ 5,000 
500 
6,000 
1,000 


> 31,000 


divided among various taxing 
districts in proportion to 
population 


> 21,000 due to Shopping Center alone 


15,000 additional, due to new houses 
built as result of Shopping 
Center 


divided 
pally 
tricts 


5 57,000 five princi- 


school dis- 


among 
affected 


$136,500 


98,000 
80,000 


$178,000 


$ 41.500 


$41,500 in taxes that would need to be 
levied on existing business and resi- 
dential properties, in order to supply 
the present level of municipal services. 

Referring to Table V, it will be seen 
that the tax bill of a building and lot 
assessed at $4,000 will change very lit- 
tle, except in Thornwood, as the con- 
sequence of constructing the Shopping 
Center alone (column (3) in the Ta- 
ble); and the consequence of 
the Center plus resulting new residen- 
tial construction (column (4) in the 
Table). The computed dollar changes 
in tax bills lie within the modest range 
of minus $1.70 to plus $3.40. They are 
so small that minor changes in the as- 
sumptions and methodology of com- 


also as 


ON TAX BILL OF A BUILDING AND LO! 


ASSESSED AT $4,000, IN Five LocaATIONS 


(1) 


Location of 
Property 


(2) 

All Taxes 

Levied in 
1950 


$199.60 
174.40 
216.20 
209.50 
163.50 


Hawthorne 
North Tarrytown 
Fleasantville 
Thornwood 
Valhalla 


Page Six 


(3) 

All Taxes 
After 
Construction 
of Shopping 
Center 


(4) 
All Taxes After 
Construction of 
Shopping Center 
and Resulting 
New Residential] 
Construction 


(All Other Factors Assumed 
Unchanged from 1950) 


$197.90 
174.90 
217.20 
166.70 
162.90 


$203.00 
174.70 
216.90 
175.50 
162.30 


putation could reduce the increases, in 
most cases, to zero. 

The assessed value of the Shopping 
Center adds $2,500,000 to Thornwood 
School District’s total assessed valua- 
tion of $3,892,200 for 1950 tax purposes. 
The tax bill of a $4,000 property in 
Thornwood is currently $209.50. If the 
Center is built, this bill would drop to 
$166.70. If 187 new homes, resulting 
from the Center, are also built in 
Thornwood and their children go to 
school, the tax bill would then rise 
moderately to $175.50. 

It is concluded that the Shopping 
Center, with or without attendant resi- 
dential construction, will have very 
slight effect on the level of taxes to be 
paid by residents of the Town, except 
for most substantial benefit in the 
Thornwood community. The figures in 
Table V represent a combination of 
maxinium conditions. With 
slight modifications on various scores, 
the findings would be even more fa- 
vorable. 


4 ° 
auverse 


Conclusion 

Mount Pleasant has a unique loca- 
tion at the crossroads of Westchester 
County, giving it a logical attraction 
to merchandising executives and de- 
velopers. With suitable protective 
measures, which have been the subject 
of specific recommendations to the 
Town Board, the proposed Shopping 
Center near Hawthorne Circle is 
viewed as having, in the long run, no 
consequential adverse effects on the 
Town. 


CUTTING PUBLIC 
SERVICE COSTS 


Cooperative contracts among the 
villages on Chicago’s North Shore has 
made it possible for these communities 
to obtain the benefits of large scale 
operations without the necessity of 
breaking down political boundaries, 
according to “Municipal Finance,” pub- 
lication of the Municipal Finance Offi- 
cers Association. Such contracts among 
neighboring communities that surround 
a large city offer an ideal solution to 
the problem of performing needed 
public services at a cost the cities can 
pay. 

In order for cities to operate success- 
fully under cooperative contracts, cer- 
tain basic requirements are needed: 
legal authority to enter into joint 
agreements; entering into a joint con- 
tract must not lower the level of serv- 
ice in any of the participating munici- 
palities; the greater the similarity of 
political characteristics, the greater the 
opportunity for success; and, uniform 
ordinances, particularly for health 
services, are a must. 








